CHAPTER FIVE

DURING this summer, Lewis consistently attempted to
define his philosophical position in its relation to the
contemporary world. All his study urged upon him that
there was a great division of method, though not of prin-
ciple, between Christian and non-Christian contempla-
tives. The principle of detachment was common to the two
groups; each sought the establishment of a citadel within
the sensible world; but whereas the Christians desired, in
varying degrees, identification with God, or communion
with him, or, in the extreme instance of St. Juan of the
Cross, an absolute submission to a god having no re-
semblance to any living creature, the non-Christians had
no such external focus of their endeavours and their idea
of contemplation impelled them to mastery, rather than to
hatred, of the nature of man. To them the body was a
child that must grow in self-discipline, not a fiend and aa
instrument of the fiend.

And though there were certainly few, even among
Catholics, who to-day accepted in its fullness St. Juan's
doctrine of a journey towards an incomprehensible god
through a night of the sense and a night of the intellect,
there were many who, beneath the remote, unsuspected
but still powerful influence of mediaeval Christianity,
associated the contemplative ideal with asceticism and the
abandonment of reason in faith. It was the fierce negative
of St. Juan, not the courage of St. Clement or the profound
Independence of Eckhait, that gave colour to the thoughts
of men ignorant of the teachings of them all. That this was
so, was the outstanding weakness of the Reformation. It
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